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Dear Boys and Girls: 


When we talk it is good to know what we are talking about. 


At this time every one is talking about Christmas. Christmas 
Day is a day kept in gratitude to God for his gift of himself to us. 
I do not mean the gift of himself as the Baby that became the 
Savior Jesus Christ. I mean the gift that God makes directly to 
each one of us. He gives us two gifts. One gift is his life in our 
bodies. One gift is his mind in our minds. 

We use the gifts that we receive from one another. If the 
gift is a book we read the book. If the gift is a pen we use the 
pen. In writing this letter I am using a gift pen. A book may 
cease to interest me, and a pen wears out. But-the two gifts from 
God I shall use every hour, forever. I am going to use the life that 
he gives me, that my life may be worth more to the world. I am 
going to use the mind that he gives me, that I may become more 
like him. 

With love, 
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Singing 


Imelda Octavia Shanklin 


In Bethlehem, where Christ was born, 
; fF The children sing on Christmas morn; 
a And happily with them we sing 
. | The glories of our gentle King. 


a 
| Around the earth the music runs; \ 
WY The children of the midnight suns, 
| : J 
The children of the farthest sea, 
Sing quite as happily as we. i 
| \ | 
Lk GAIA. 
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Tora’s Happy Day 
By FLORENCE PELTIER 
Part III 


WHAT THE STORY HAS SAID 

Tora’s father is a rich Japanese, living in 
the city of Kyoto, Japan. Tora, with his father 
and mother, and little brother and baby sister, 
was making preparations to visit the famous 
cherry tree garden when he found Kame at 
the back gate of his father’s grounds. Kame 
is a poor boy who has never visited the cherry 
trees. Tora, after a great struggle with him- 
self, decided to let Kame take his place in the 
jinrikisha and visit the cherry trees. Tora 
went to play in the temple yard with some of 
his friends. While there, they met an old 
friend who is going to tell them a story. 

“Once there was a woman who had 
only one child. She named him Chan, 
because it was the shortest name she 
knew. You see, she was very lazy. She 
did not even like to talk much, because 
it was easier to say nothing! At least 
she thought that it was easier to say 
nothing. 

“Well, when her son was big enough 
to go to school by himself, and to other 
places, she thought that she had made 
a mistake in giving him such a very 
short name, because it sounded so much 
like other short Japanese names that 


Chan often had to be called many times 


before he would understand that his 
mother was calling him instead of some 
one else—or even the dog or the cat! 

“ ‘Hai!’ she used to exclaim. ‘I should 
have given him a long name, then be- 
fore I could finish saying the whole of 
it, he surely would know that I was call- 
ing him, and so I wouldn’t have to say 
the name more than once. That would 
be much easier than to have to shout to 
him over and over.’ r 

“The time came when Chan had a 
little brother. ‘Now this child,’ said 
his mother, ‘shall have a long name.’ 

“She went to a wise man and asked 
him to tell her a long name. 

“ ‘How would Umekichi do?’ he in- 
quired. 

“But no, that was not long enough to 
please her. 

“ ‘Well, what do you think of this?’ 
he inquired. ‘It is quite long: Kame- 
Matsue-Yonezo.”. 

“‘T am sorry to give you so much 
trouble, and I honorably thank you, but 
that also is too short.’ 


Chan jumped into the stream 
and quickly brought his small 
brother to the shore 
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“So the wise man told her to go home 
and come again some other day, and, in 
the meantime, he would find a longer 
name. 

“He looked through ever so many 
books, and when she came again he 
told her this name, the longest 
that he had found: Chochono-Cho- 
kichi - Gonbei - Tarobei - Hachebei- 
Tarozeyemon-Tokichi-Yozemon. 

“This pleased her so much that 
in two days she had learned the 
whole name, which shows how 
much she could have done if she 
had not been so lazy. 

“When the child had grown old 
enough to go about by himself, his 
mother never had to call kim but 
once, because his name was so long 
that he was always sure to hear at 
least part of it. So she did not 
have to rise from her favorite seat 
in the garden and walk about, wav- 
ing her arms and shouting. 

“Spring came, the snow melted 
and turned into many little rivulets 
that flowed into the stream run- 
ning through the garden, so that 
the stream became very deep. 

“One day she fell asleep in the 
garden, and when she awoke she 
saw her little son running down the 
steep, wet bank to the stream. 

“*That won’t do!’ she exclaimed. 
‘He’s likely to fall in!’ 

“Instead of hurrying to him and lead- 
ing him up the bank, she sat still and 
shouted : 

“ ‘Chochono-Chokichi-Gonbei-Tarobei- 
Hachebei-Tarozeyemon-Tokichi - Yoze - 
mon, come here directly!’ 

“But before she had said enough of 
his long name for him to be aware that 
his mother was calling him, he stum- 
bled, fell, and rolled into the stream! 

“Luckily Chan saw him, hurried down 
the bank, jumped into the stream, and 
quickly brought his small brother to 
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the shore, and then to their mother. 

“ ‘Hail’ exclaimed his mother. ‘A 
long name doesn’t save me from work- 
ing either!’ And from that time she 


stopped being lazy.” 


A soft pink light shone on the glossy brown 


branch with its feathery twigs. 


The boys laughed over this story, 
then thanked their kind friend, who 
bade them good-by; and went away. 

It was late in the afternoon, so Tora 
hastened home. The day had not been 
long at all; for he had felt contented 
because of the happiness he had been 
able to give to Kame. Instead of 
mourning for that which he had given 
up, he had looked close at hand for hap- 
piness and had found it. The day had 
been one of sweet satisfection, every 
minute of it. 


Tora wanted to do something to 
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5 please his mother on her return. She 
loved everything beautiful, and often 
had she told Tora that the child who 
4 saw beauty in sunsets, flowers, trees, 
mountains, kind deeds, and rejoiced in 

these things, would himself become 


lovely in thought and deed. 
He recollected how happy he had 
7 made his mother, in early March, 


through a surprise that he had given 
her, for, late in February, he had passed 
a row of cherry trees that a gardener 
was trimming. Several small branches 
lay on the ground. He asked if he 
might have some of them. The gar- 
dener said, “Honorably help yourself 
to them.” So he thanked the gardener, 
and carried home with him several of 
the bare branches. 

He put them into a vase filled with 
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Presently the moon came floating into sight. 
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water and placed it in his room, behind 
a screen, and told the maid that he did 
not want his mother to know about the 
cherry branches. Together they kept 
the secret. 

In a few days tiny shoots covered the 
branches. Slowly these turned into 
buds. The pink petals began to push 
their way out. In Japan, cherry blos- 
soms are pink, instead of white as ours 
are. 

Soon the flowers were in full bloom. 
Then Tora carried the vase into the 
honorable guest chamber, which is the 
Japanese name for living room, and 
placed it in an alcove there, called the 
tokonoma, and made for the purpose of 
holding flowers and other lovely things. 

Imagine his mother’s joy when she 
saw these cherry branches in blossom 
while out of doors the trees were 
still bare, and her joy, too, to think 
that her son had done this for her! 

The Japanese also admire the 
bare branches, for their outlines 
are always beautiful, and they re- 
joice in the enchanting pictures 
the leafless trees make, especially 
against a background of blue sky, 
or when they are heaped with 
feathery snowflakes. 

Tora now went into the garden 
and searched among the bare 
shrubs until he found a slender 

branch with pretty 
curves and many little 
twigs shooting from it 
along its whole length. 
This branch he cut off, 
taking care not to disfig- 
ure the shrub. Then he 
carried the branch into 
the house, and placed it 
in a golden brown vase 
standing on a low table 
in the tokonoma. He 
carefully arranged the 
branch so that its lovely 
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outlines would be seen at their best. 
Behind the table he placed a screen, blue 
as the bluest summer sky, and spattered 
with tiny drops of gold. 

It was now twilight. Tora hung a 
rosy pink lantern on a peg in the wall, 
and lit the candle inside the lantern. 
A soft, pink light shone on the glossy 
brown branch with its feathery twigs, 
and cast a clear-cut, black shadow of it 
on the blue and gold screen. What a 
lovely picture it made! 

Tora sat looking at it with a great 
deal of pleasure until he heard his 
mother’s voice outside. Then he rolled 
back the entrance screen (screens are 
used instead of doors in real Japanese 
houses), and there stood his mother, 
with his baby sister tied on her back, 
Japanese fashion, and his little brother, 
holding Mother’s hand. Father had 
gone home with Kame. 

Tora led his mother into the honor- 
able guest chamber, to show her the pic- 
ture he had made for her. She was 
charmed with it. And she was de- 
lighted to see how smiling and happy 
Tora was. So was his father when he 
returned. 
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It was past the little ones’ bedtime, 
and, directly after a supper of rice, 
boiled bamboo sprouts covered with de- 
licious sauce, and some tea, Mother went 
to put them to bed. 

Tora sat in the guest chamber, his 
hand in his father’s. The outside screen 
had been pushed away back, so that one 
side of the room was open. 

Father and son were silent, but the 
lad knew that his father was thinking 
approvingly of him. How glad he was 
that he had pleased his parents and that 
Kame had seen the cherry blossoms! 
That day Tora had learned two things: 
that to make another happy brings 
great happiness to oneself; and that 
happiness is not something you have to 
go somewhere to get, but that you can 
find it, wherever you are, if you look 
for it! 

Presently the moon came floating into 
sight, looking like a silver boat on a 
deep blue sea. Tora watched it, feeling 
that never before had the world and 
sky seemed so beautiful. What a happy 
day it had been! The lullaby his mother 
was singing sounded clear and sweet in 
the night’s stillness: 


Pai 


Mountain, mountain, 
Yama, yama, 


River crossed we, 
Kawa koyete - - - 


To the town went we. What got we there for a souvenir? - - - - « 

Sato ye = yuki. Sato no miyageniya mani morota? - = - 


1 
3 
—* 


The den - den drum and the sho flute, sho flute. - - - - 
Den - den taiko ni sho no fuye, sho no fuye.- = 
(The End) 
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Christmas is the greatest day of the 
year for Christian people. Wherever 
dwell people who believe in Jesus Christ, 
there his‘coming to earth is celebrated 
in song, in prayer, in rejoicing, and in 
thanksgiving. 

No one knows the exact date of the 
birth of Jesus of Nazareth. In some 
parts of the world his birth is especially 
remembered on December 25. In other 
parts of the world it is commemorated 
early in January. 

Many present day customs carry a 
flavor of former practices. The habits 
of the world change slowly. In these 
things, the story of the human race is as 
the life story of a man. A boy, grow- 
ing into manhood, carries with his 
growth some of his boyish looks, and 
perhaps some of his boyish weaknesses 
of character. But he continues to 
change; he learns, and finally he gives 
up boyish failings. 

The people of long ago did not know 
some of the things that we know, but 
many groups of them reached high 
states of civilization. Scholars, states- 
men, and scientists led the minds of the 
people, and artists created works of 
beauty. They lived as well as they 
knew, and we of today live as well as 
we know. We of today have many 
things to learn, and many improvements 
to make. If we would prove ourselves 
really better and wiser than the people 
of the past, we will not criticize in them 
what to us seems weakness or ignorance 
or superstition. We of today are not so 


wise as we shall be in a million years. 


It takes the world a long time to out- 
grow habits, and so we find the pagan 
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rites of earlier days holding a large 
place in our Christmas ceremonies. 

The early Christians of Rome cele- 
brated Christmas instead of the Roman 
Saturnalia, which was a pagan festival. 
They were persecuted, and some of them 
were put to death for this. Emperor 
Constantine, in the fourth century of 
the Christian era, accepted the Chris- 
tian teaching. He made Christmas a 
legal festival. But some of the rites of 
Saturnalia were taken into the Christ- 
mas celebration. Other things that we 
do at Christmas are derived from the 
British Druids, and from the ancient 
Saxons. The Druids and the Saxons 
were pagans. 

Long ago the people of northern 
Europe kept a festival in honor of Thor, 
one of their gods. The festival was 
called Yule. Today we speak of the 
Yule season and of the Yule log. 

Hanging mistletoe comes from a pa- 
gan rite. The Christmas tree originated 
in Germany. The Christmas star is in 
memory of the star of Bethlehem, the 
light that comes with Christ. 

Christmas bells proclaim joy. Christ- 
mas carols may be a continuation of the 
Biblical expression, “Glory and honor in 
the Highest.” In early Christian times, 
poor men and poor women of the cities 
and of the towns sang Christmas carols 
in the streets. The singers were given 
food and clothing, not because of their 
music, but because those who heard 
them felt that they must make gifts to 
the ones who sang of the Savior. 

The first Christmas cards were writ- 
ten messages of good will. The first 


(Continued on page $2) 
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©Ohe Good Shepherd 


A CHRISTMAS STORY 
By ESTELLE URBAHNS 


Between Ludlo and Mendel hills ran 
a gulch, and in the gulch stood small 
frame houses, alike as a row of shoe 
buttons. In the spring, when butter- 
cups grew everywhere in gay tumbles, 
one saw Little Carl and Selma and 
Megan and Olga and Sven Jan and the 
dumb boy playing in the narrow gulch. 
But even in summer the days were very, 
very short for the children who lived in 
the gulch, because the early sun was 
shut out on the east by Ludlo hill, and 
ue gracious rays of the afternoon sun 
could never get into the gulch because 
Mendel hill, on the west, was so high 
that it shut them all out. Now, because 
of its being so long and so narrow and 
so black of nights, the gulch came to be 
called Raven’s Pocket. 

The people of Raven’s Pocket were 
In each house there were 


very poor. 


The music was made by Little Carl 


only a plain table, benches, and a black 
pot hanging over the fire, in which por- 
ridge and potatoes took turns at being 
cooked. Each house had beds of straw, 
a few earthen dishes, and only tallow 
candles for light. The people of Raven’s 
Pocket sat by their candles at evening 
and wondered sadly why all the beauty 
and the pleasantness, all the glowing 
lights and the feather beds of their 
small town of Nivik should be in the 
great house of Olaf Lagernef. 

Olaf Lagernef was owner of the kiln. 
The kiln was a place made up of high, 
round, red-hot ovens that looked like 
giant beehives. Beautiful urns and 
vases and fountain pieces were molded 
out of clay, and colored and baked in 
this vast kiln of Olaf Lagernef. The 
fathers and the mothers of the children 
of Raven’s Pocket worked at the kiln 
for only a small bit of pay, 
scarcely enough to keep 
their black pots filled with 
potatoes and porridge and 
sandals on the feet of their 
children. Now there was 
much complaining among 
the people of Raven’s 
Pocket. If one happened 
to be going along the nar- 
row lane at candle hour any 
evening, he could hear 
Grandfather Knut saying: 
“Here we live in the dark, 
like moles in the ground. 
There is no light in our 
lane, but he, Olaf, has 
bright lamps in every room 
in his house. He has set up 
one lamp at his gate and 
one over his fountain.” 
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fine house. 


“You are right,” answered Knut’s 
wife Elsa. “And what does Olaf do 
with his bags of gold which we help to 
bring him while we work in his burn- 
ing kiln for only a small bit of pay?” 

“What indeed?” exclaimed Knut, “but 
send to India for more pearls, so that 
he may sit far into the night and count 
pearls, pearls! What would one of his 
pink pearls do for Raven’s Pocket? 
Only tell me that!” cried Knut, his voice 
rising like an angry wind. 

Elsa answered: “One pink pearl 
would bring enough money to put lights 
in our lane, so that we should feel no 
more like moles that live in the ground. 
One pearl would put new roofs on our 
houses and jumpers on the backs of 
Little Carl and Selma and Megan and 
Olga and Sven Jan and the dumb boy. 
But alas,” she added, shaking her head, 
“the greediness of one makes unhappi- 
ness and want for many. Yet, for all 
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i Little Carl would 
climb the broad hedge 
Sete and gaze at Olaf’s 
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his wealth, poor Olaf is lonely.” In 
every small house in the gulch was 
unhappiness very like that in the 
house of Knut and Elsa. In every 
house there was fretting for lights 
in the dark lane and for better pay. 

Always at the seventh hour, 
when plates and cups were washed 
and families sat about their flick- 
ering candles, the sound of a lute 
would be heard in Raven’s Pocket. 
It trilled like the song of a night 
bird, and at the sound every eye 
brightened, and the tiniest child 
clapped his hands, for all knew 
that the music was made by Little 
Carl, the wonder child of Raven’s 
Pocket. 

“The little bird!” cried Granny 
Meade from her corner. “Again 
he makes music for our dreary 
hearts. Even the blackness of the 
Pocket cannot spoil his sweet 
spirit.” As little Carl played, the 
other children drifted into dream- 
less sleep, and the sound of strife was 
hushed. 

Little Carl and his friend, Big Carl, 
lived in the smallest cabin in the dark- 
est corner of Raven’s Pocket. Every 
evening Big Carl talked of the time 
when he would go to sea in the good 
ship Selma, and make a fortune. “And 
when I come again to the Pocket, my 
little lad, I shall bring for you a fine 
nankeen coat and shoes fit only for a 
prince, and we shall build us a fine 
house, like that of Olaf Lagernef.” 

And Little Carl always answered: 
“But first of all we shall put lights in 
the lane, and mend the holes in all the 
roofs, and put feather pads on all the 
beds, and warm clothes on all the peo- 
ple of Raven’s Pocket.” 

Often during the long summer days, 
when Big Carl was toiling at Olaf’s 
kiln, Little Carl would climb the broad 
hedge which made a fence around the 
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rich man’s grounds. There he would 
sit like an elf on a turtle’s back, and 
gaze at Olaf’s fine house. There were 
people in the town of Nivik who said 
that beds in Olaf’s house were hung 
with silk and that Olaf dined from a 
silver plate. Peeping over the side of 
the hedge, Little Carl could see into the 
garden below. Oh, what fragrance and 
loveliness were there! Larks sang in 
their beech trees, and fuchsias and sweet 
sultan grew in a gay ring around the 
fountain. From his perch on the hedge, 
Little Carl could hear Mayrose and But- 
tercup, Olaf’s fine Swiss cows, lowing 
in their stalls. The cows were said to 
give the richest milk in the town. 

One November day Big Carl said 
good-by to Little Carl, and sailed away 
in the good ship Selma. After that, 
the days and the nights were lonely for 
Little Carl, living by himself in the 
darkest corner of Raven’s Pocket. 
Granny Meade, leaning on her crutch, 
brought the boy a bit of black bread 
and cottage cheese each morning; and 
Elsa brought him porridge from her 
own black pot; and Knut, with his 
clumsy hands, knitted the boy a new 
green scarf, but still 
it was very lonely 
in the darkest cor- 
ner of Raven’s 
Pocket. 

December came, 
and North Wind, 
with a whip in his 
hand, spent his time 
roaring through 
Raven’s Pocket, 
nipping fingers and 
toes, scattering 
chimney pots, and 
spreading a blanket 
of black clouds over 
the stars. One 
night, with the 
wind thumping like 


Granny Meade brought the boy a bit of black bread and 
cottage cheese each morning. 
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a thousand fingers against his window, 
Little Carl, heavy with loneliness, ran 
through the rain to the house of Olaf 
Lagernef, and pulled the knocker. So 
small was the lad that he slipped quite 
easily between the knees of the aston- 
ished butler, Nils, who could only stare 
at this dripping nix of the night, who 
was clad in a torn blouse and denim 
breeches. 

Little Carl smiled engagingly at the 
old servant. He was sure of a welcome 
in Olaf’s house on this wet night, for 
was not Olaf lonely too? Did not the 
whole town of Nivik say that, in spite 
of his wealth, Olaf was lonely? And a 
rainy night was the worst kind of night 
to be alone and lonely! 

“T will sing to Olaf and play on my 
lute and talk with him, so that he need 
never be lonely again,” Little Carl whis- 
pered to the proud walls. He slipped 
like a shadow down the hall, his feet 
trailing water at every step. In the 
drawing-room he found Olaf sitting 
under a high rose-colored lamp. Be- 
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“Who are you?” 
roared Olaf. 
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“But, my honorable sir!” 
pled Nils, “the wind in the 
open cuts like a sword. 
Only let the lad stay the 
night; gladly will I share 
my bed and_ breakfast. 
And, sir, we are close to 
the Christmas season, 
when, some say, the Christ 
walks again on the earth. 
An old legend tells us that 
he sometimes comes in the 
form of a little child 
searching the world for a 
welcome. Who knows— 
perhaps this  little— 
one——” 

“Silence! Great ninny!” 
cried Olaf, but the hard 
look had melted somewhat 


fore him, on a small table, lay his pearls. 

Little Carl came silently and swiftly 
to the table. He spoke as though he 
were confiding a secret. “Granny Meade 
and Elsa and Knut all say that the price 
of one pearl would put light in our lane 
and new roofs on our houses and leather 
shoes on all the children of Raven’s 
Pocket.” 

“Who are you?” roared Olaf, rising 
suddenly from his chair. “Who are you 
to come tracking water over my fine 
floors and spoiling my peace?” 

“TI am Little Carl, and I have come to 
live with you and cheer you until Big 
Carl returns. In the Pocket they say 
that Olaf Lagernef is lonely in his big 
house. I—I am lonely in my small 
house, for Big Carl has gone to sea, and 
North Wind was freezing my toes and 
blowing my candle out.” 

“Out with you, scheming one!” com- 
manded Olaf in a harsh voice. 

“But it is raining, good sir, and I— 
I am hungry.” 

“Throw him out?” roared Olaf to 
Nils the butler. 


from his eyes. “Take him 
to the servants’ quarters, but mark 
you, in the morning put him into the 
street.” 

Nils lifted Little Carl and carried him 
to the servants’ hall, where he gave him 
a mug of warm milk, white bread spread 
with cream, a winter apple cooked in 
red syrup, and a fat scone studded with 
raisins. Such a feast could only be 
dreamed of in Raven’s Pocket! Before 
the servants’ fire Nils dried the lad’s 
ragged blouse and the small red socks. 
And North Wind blew and blew, howl- 
ing through Nivik town like a monster. 

Now in the drawing-room Olaf was 
pacing up and down his oak floors, as a 
lion paces his cage. 

“Only wait,” he said aloud, “wait till 
the news gets over Nivik town that Olaf 
Lagernef has taken into his home a beg- 
gar from Raven’s Pocket! What a 
laughing stock he will then be! The 
great Olaf, owner of the kiln—Olaf, 
gatherer of pearls, acquaintance of the 
king! How the town will laugh, and, 
before another night comes, other beg- 
gars will be knocking at my door, beg- 
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ging bed and bread.” He moved with 
long strides into the servants’ hall 
where he found Nils by the fire, drying 
a small shirt. 

“I have been tricked by a scheming 
beggar with baby eyes and beguiling 
ways. Out he goes—and this very 
night!” cried Olaf. 

“But my great, kind sir, I have only 
this minute got him dry,” pled Nils, 
“and he is cuddled down in yonder room, 
cozy as a kitten. And, sir, the very 
skies have opened and are pouring hail 
upon Nivik town. Have mercy!” 

But the rich man strode unheeding 
through the open door. “I have come 
to——” said Olaf in a stern tone. But 
he did not finish what he had begun to 
say, for a silvery, laughing voice rang 
out: “Oh, Olaf, I was sure that you 
would come. My friend, Olaf, I knew 
all the time that you were good, so I was 
sure that you would come to kiss me 
good night. See, I have a spot fixed for 
you on my bed, where you can sit, and 
I will say my little prayer 
that Big Carl taught me 
when I was three.” 

In a magic twinkling, 
pride and anger seemed to 
leave the man. He went 
into the darkened chamber, 
and, sitting on the edge of 
the bed, listened to the 
boy’s prayer. A moment 
later he returned to his fire- 
side, the warm kiss of Lit- 
tle Carl upon his cheek. 
Never before had he, the 
great Olaf, owner of the 
kiln and gatherer of pearls, 
been kissed by a little child! 

With an impatient hand 
he swept the pearls into a 
velvet case, and called to 
Nils: “Nils, my friend, in 
one short moment the boy 
has done something to my 
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heart. I find that I like the little fellow. 
I no longer think him a sly beggar, but 
only a homeless babe, with a heart pure 
and fresh as the morning. If he were 
to live under my roof, he might heal me 
of greed and evil temper. Carry him to 
the blue chamber, and order him an 
omelette on a silver plate, for his break- 
fast.” 

When Little Carl awoke next morning 
he discovered to his great amazement 
that his bed was hung with blue silk. 
His bed cover was soft as a butterfly’s 
wing, and the walls about him were 
painted with tropical flowers. Little 
Carl, his eyes big with wonder, gazed 
at the splendor about him. “Surely this 
is my most beautiful dream, which I 
must remember to tell Big Carl,” he 
said aloud, not daring to move, for fear 


Little Carl, his eyes big with wonder, gazed at the 


splendor about him. 
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he would find himself suddenly in the 
smallest house in the Pocket, with the 
beautiful bed turned into his own hard 
cot. But at that moment Nils appeared 
at the door, nodding and smiling, and 
bearing a tray that seemed to the boy 
the size of a cart wheel. 

“Sit up, my little man,” said Nils. “I 
have brought you fritters, chocolate, a 
jelly roll, and an omelette such as only 
Olaf’s cook can 
make.” 

As Little Carl 
was joying over his 
kingly tray, in came 
Olaf, the frowning 
lines gone from his 
forehead. He laid 
a box on the boy’s 
bed. “Open it, Son; 
from the capital 
city.” Inside lay a 
suit of brown vel- 
vet. There were 
also stockings and lain 
shoes and a little ¢ 
blouse of purest ui 
silk. 

Little Carl’s eyes 
grew wider still. 
“You are quite as 
good as my Big 
Carl, friend Olaf,” 
he said simply. 

“Last night you 
guessed my secret,” 
said Olaf. “I am 
indeed a lonely 
man. Be my son, 
and teach me to be 
merry, and when 
Big Carl returns he 
too shall be my son, 
if he so chooses.” 

Small wonder 
that Little Carl felt 
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Nils handed down gifts, one by one, 
until their arms were full. 
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happy as a prince as he dressed himself 
in his new clothes, for he was to be the 
son of the good Olaf. Never again need 
he go down into the Pocket, to cold and 
loneliness ! 

Because it was Little Carl’s biggest 
wish, three lamp posts were set up in 
Raven’s Pocket, and the sound of ham- 
mers rose out of the lane, for carpen- 
ters were busy there mending roofs and 
straightening chim- 
ney pots. Great 
bundles were car- 
ried into Raven’s 
Pocket, and the tin- 
kle of a music box 
playing at Granny 

Meade’s was heard 
in every house. 
One December 
By SNS day, with the world 


a dazzling fairyland 


of snow, Olaf and 
Little Carl drove 
into the capital city. 
There Little Carl, 
his eyes round as an 
owl’s, with all the 
Christmas wonder, 
bought gifts of 
every sort, not for- 
getting one for the 
tiniest child in Ra- 
ven’s Pocket. 

Now on the day 
before Christmas 
Eve, Little Carl saw 
a tree, tall as the 
pines on the moun- 
tain, being carried 
into the yard. “It 
is my Christmas 
gift to thee, Son,” 
said Olaf. “A full 
eighty feet high is 
the tree. It shall 

(Continued on 

page $3) 
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Zelda’s Gift 


Far away, in a snowy, mountainous 
country, lived a little girl named Zelda. 
In the summer she played a great deal 
in the green, lovely valley far below her 
home, where romped the children of the 
village. Yet she worked, too, taking the 
cows to pasture in the morning, driving 
them home in the evening, and between 
times assisting her mother in making 
the great toothsome cheeses for which 
their part of the country was famous. 

Zelda’s father was a wood carver, and 
in the winter all the family who could 
helped with this work. Zelda’s fingers 
were skillful, and she loved to do her 
part. As she worked she sang, and 
often her mother and Johann, Zelda’s 
brother, and sometimes the others, 
would join her in singing. When she 
grew tired of the old songs, Zelda 
would compose new ones. Although the 
family laughed at some of her efforts, 
yet many times they would stop their 
work and listen, as with bright eyes and 
flushed cheeks she would sing and sing, 
all the joy in her 
bubbling out in 
song. 

Christmas time 
was drawing near. 
Zelda was making 
gifts for her family 
and for two or three 
little friends. Only 
simple gifts the 
family gave, but 
they had great fun 
in making them and 
in keeping them 
hidden until Christ- 
mas came. 

But there was one 
thing that puzzled 
Zelda. What should 


“I am the spirit 
of song.” 
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By LILA G. KRAMER 


she give to Ila, beautiful Ila who lived in 
the great house in the valley and who 
each Christmas remembered them all 
with lovely gifts? 

“Tla has so many things she will not 
care for our gifts,” said Johann. 

“She does not expect anything, I 
know,” answered Zelda, “but I should 
like to give her something. If it is a 
little different from anything else, if it 
shows—if it shows——” she hesitated. 

“If it shows that you have put love 
and thought into it?” prompted her 
mother, smiling. 

“Yes, Mother, but what could that 
be?” 

“Use love and thought, and something 
will come to you,” the mother answered. 

In time the little basket that Zelda 
was making out of pine boughs for her 
mother was done; so were the hand- 
kerchiefs she was embroidering for her 
sisters; so was the box she was build- 
ing for her father to keep his tools in, 
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and the smaller box she was making for 
Johann was almost finished. Yet she 
had not thought of anything for Ila. 

One day when Johann was away 
gathering wood, Zelda sat on the 
braided rug on the kitchen floor, putting 
the last touches on the little box for him. 

“You are very pretty, little box, little 
box,” she sang, “and Johann will like 
you. Now I am all through with my 
presents except Ila’s.” 

She put the box down and tried to 
think. It was cold and snowy outside, 
but it was warm and fragrant in the 
kitchen. Zelda pillowed her head on the 
rug, drew the box lovingly into her 
arms, and thought and thought. Then 
—the lid of the box opened, and out 
stepped a fairy. Zelda rubbed her eyes 
in amazement. 

“Are you real, are you real?” she 
asked in a hushed voice. A laugh like 
a chiming of fairy 
bells came from the 
throat of the tiny 
creature. 

“Yes, child,” she 
answered, “but I do 
not often appear in 
this form, to mor- 
tals. I am the spirit 
of song. You often 
feel me in your 
heart, but now you 
see me.” 

She tilted back 
her flowerlike head 
and sang in the 
most wonderful lit- 
tle voice in all the 
world. The song 
was about white 
sheep on the hills, 
and shepherds, and 
a great star, and a 
child in a manger. 
As she finished sing- 
ing she came close 


The Christmas song. 
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to Zelda’s ear and whispered, “Take me 
to Ila, Christmas.” 

“Oh, I will, I will!” cried Zelda, “but 
don’t go away!” 

But the little one had disappeared, 
silver skirts, flowerlike face, and voice 
of chiming bells. 

“Where are you, oh, where are you?” 
asked Zelda, sitting up and gazing about 
her. 

There was no sound except the clock’s 
ticking, from the pantry shelf near by. 
She opened the box. Nothing there— 
only a faint fragrance. Did the fairy 
leave it or was it just the wood smell? 
The box seemed sweeter, more precious 
—some way. 

“What a nice little nap you’ve had,” 
said a voice. Zelda’s mother spoke from 
the doorway. “And you must have had 
a nice dream, too, from the way you 
were smiling a while ago.” 

“Oh, Mother, was 
it only a dream?” 
faltered Zelda. “She 
was so lovely!’ 

“Who, dear?” 

Then Zelda told 
her mother the 
dream. When she 
finished, she laughed 
excitedly. “Why, 
Mother,” she ex- 
claimed, “I know 
now what the fairy 
meant. [Ila loves 
song more than 
anything else. I 
must make and sing 
a Christmas song, 
just for her. Do 
you think I could?” 
“IT believe you 
(th | could, dear, a beau- 
NW tiful one, if you will 

’ 

i | > give your heart and 
mind to it.” 

So, in the time 
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that was left her, Zelda wove, out of her 
heart and mind and dreams, a Christ- 
mas song. She wrote it down and 
worked very hard over it. When it was 
all done and corrected and her mother 
had said that it was indeed good for a 
little girl, she was very happy. 

Then Johann wanted a part in it, so 
she told him she would write it all out 
in her very best handwriting, on some 
heavy paper her father had promised 
her; and Johann, because he could draw 
so well, should draw a decorative bor- 
der for it. 

After some practice on coarse paper, 
Johann drew around the song so neatly 
written, a beautiful border of leaves and 
berries. Then with stains that his 
father used in finishing his finer carv- 
ings, Johann colored the design. So 
decorated, the little song looked very 
gay indeed. 

Christmas Eve at last! The family 
had no tree, but they put a candle in 
the window for the Christ Child, and 
hung up their stockings. Zelda, her 
face pink with happiness, sang her song 
to the family, and then, hand in hand 
with Johann, started down the moun- 
tain side to the home of Ila. The night 
was cold and the snow was deep in 
places, but there was a path and the 
children knew the way. 

At last they drew near to the great 
house in the valley. It seemed very 
large, so lighted up, so lovely. Zelda 
stopped and clutched her brother’s hand. 

“Let’s—let’s go back, Johann,” she 
faltered. 

“Why, after coming all this way?” 
asked Johann. 

“T don’t believe Ila will care for my 
little song.” 

“Of course she will. Anyway, she’ll 
like my drawing,” Johann announced 
assuredly. 

Zelda laughed, though a bit shakily. 
He was such a funny little brother! 
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“Come on, now.” He tugged at her 
hand, pulling her forward, “Come on! 
You’ve just got to. I’ll help.” 

So Zelda, trembling, took her stand 
beneath a window that she knew was 
Ila’s, and, quaveringly at first, she sang 
an ancient Christmas greeting. Then, 
as always when singing, she quite forgot 
herself, and, sweet and true, her voice 
sent out on the still night air the words 
of the little song she had written: 


Dark lay the hills | 
In the chilly night; 
White lay the fields 
In the cold starlight. 
In them the shepherds 
Guarded their sheep, 
Whose soft fleecy bodies 
Were warm in sleep. 


When through the hush 
A great star gleamed, 
And an angel choir 
From heaven streamed. 
Oh, long ago 
Their voices sang 
Of joy on earth 
And peace to man. 


For on that night, 

Oh, wondrous night! 
Was born Christ Jesus, 

The Prince of Light; 
And Wise Men went 

With gifts to him 
To the stable old, 

To the manger dim. 


Tonight we bring 
This gift to you, 
This Christmas song, 
This wish so true, 
That you may have joy 
And love and cheer, 
And bless the coming 
Of the Christ Child dear. 


Before Zelda had finished, Ila’s win- 
dow and others in the house had opened, 
and many were listening. Then such a 
storm of hand clapping, such cries of 
“More!” While they clapped, Ila came 
out, laughing and running. She em- 
(Continued on page 33) 
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‘Ohe Rainbow Birds 


INDIGO BUNTING 
By CAROLINE MABRY 


(This is the sixth of a series of seven 
stories about birds whose colors are those 
found in the rainbow.—Editor.) 

The next morning when Betsy came 
down to breakfast, Uncle John reminded 
her that this was the day to find a bird 
the color of the indigo band in the rain- 
bow. He led her to a corner of one of 
his fields, and there to her surprise she 
saw that he had left a clump of low 
bushes and tall grass, where he was 
ploughing. It stood out in strange con- 
trast to his tidy field. 

“T left it so,” he explained, “because 
an indigo bunting hovered over it this 
spring, and I knew he was planning to 
build his nest there. I thought that if 
I ploughed it up he might feel he was 
not welcome, and so would hunt a place 
deeper in the woods to raise his family.” 

They skirted the edge of the field. As 
they drew near the tangle of shrub and 
grasses, a brilliant blue bird flew over 
their heads, watching them as if he 
could not quite decide whether they 
were friend or foe. Uncle John cau- 
tioned Betsy to be quiet, and she slipped 
along as noiselessly as if she were some 
shy woodland creature. 

In the thicket rising not far on the 
ground, he pointed through the leafy 
branches to a nest resting in the fork of 
two stalks. It was a roomy nest for a 
small bird to build, and it was made of 
sticks and dry grasses and chips of 
bark. Two bright eyes peered out 
rather anxiously at Betsy, and the sur- 
prising thing about the lady bird with 
the bright eyes was that she was not 
blue at all, but a dull brownish color. 

“She surely can’t belong to that 
bright-colored bird that flew out to meet 
us,” Betsy whispered. 


“But she does,” Uncle John answered; 
“she is his mate, and if you could see 
under her, you would find three or may- 
be four tiny, pale blue eggs. It does look 
as if the father had used up all the blue 
in the family for his own bright coat, 
but his wife is content with a less bright 
color, because when she is nesting the 
blue would easily be seen by too curious 
eyes. Her dull color protects her and 
her hatching babies. And so the father 
is the ‘show-off’ of the family.” 

The male bunting with his fine blue 
feathers darted above their heads and 
lighted on a twig near the nest. Betsy 
knew that he had his family’s interest 
at heart, because he intended to stay by 
and see that nothing harmed them. But 
Uncle John never gave a bird cause for 
distress. And now, to give the bunting 
confidence, he led Betsy a short dis- 
tance away from the nest. Leaning 
against a fence post, they scarcely 
moved while they watched the bird. 

The bunting was slightly smaller than 
a sparrow. His head was a deep, rich 
blue. His color shaded to a lighter blue 
near the tips of his wings. His bill was 
thick, and Uncle John explained that he 
belonged to the seed eating family of 
birds, and needed such a bill to crack 
open seeds, or to break the tough, thick 
pods that held them. 

“He’s very welcome here,” Uncle 
John said, “because he eats the seeds of 
a great many weeds which would spring 
up in my fields and make trouble. And 
his helpfulness doesn’t end with keep- 
ing down the weeds, for he varies his 
diet by snapping up insects which might 
also prove troublesome by getting into 
my grain. There aren’t many birds his 
size that are so useful.” 
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The bunting sat on a limb and opened 
his mouth wide as a swarm of gnats flew 
by. He caught a mouthful, thus secur- 
ing a meal without any special effort. 
Betsy could hardly help laughing at this 
easy method of feeding, but she held her 
hand over her mouth to smother the 
laugh, for she did not want to frighten 
the bird. 

And she was rewarded for her care, 
because, seeming to realize now that he 
was in no danger, the bunting poured 
forth a chirpy song, which grew softer, 
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was stilled a moment, and then began 
all over again with renewed melody. 

“He sings all day,’ Uncle John ex- 
plained softly. “Even in the heat of 
noonday, when many birds do not sing, 
he chirps his merry song.” 

The bunting spread his wings and 
flew through the air, a graceful flash 
of indigo. So bright and brilliant was 
he against the sky that it truly seemed 
as if he must have dipped into the in- 
digo band of the rainbow. 

(To be continued) 


DIRECTIONS FOR COLORING 


Color the bird’s beak yellow, his head, and under part of his body, bright 
blue; his breast, and the upper part of wings, green mixed with blue; the 
lower part of his wings and tail, brown; the leaves of the raspberry vine, 
green; the stems and thorns, pinkish color, shaded with red and green; rasp- 
berries, red; sky, blue; bird’s legs, light brown, shaded with yellow. 
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Christmas Gifts 


By FRANCES W. FOULKS 


Now for our Christmas gifts! 

Those of you who have a baby brother 
or a baby sister will find much pleasure 
in making the picture book shown here; 
and what pleasure the baby brother or 
sister will have in looking at it! To 
make the picture book you will need 
some tan linen, four pieces of heavy 
cardboard that will not break or bend 
easily, and a quantity of magazine pic- 
tures that will interest a very small boy 


or girl. Cardboards 12 by 15 inches 


make a nice-sized book. For covers this 
size you will need a piece of linen 1% 
yards long and at least 31 inches wide. 
Double your linen lengthwise, seam one 
end and the side, making a 4 inch hem. 
Turn the seams inside. Put one board 
into the linen slip, push it to the seamed 
end, and stitch through the two layers 
of cloth from top to bottom, about 1%4 
inch from the edge of the cardboard. 


Put another board into the slip, leaving 
it about 14 inch from the stitching; 14 
inch from the other side of board, stitch 
from top to bottom as before. Insert 
the other two boards in the same way. 
When the four are in the slip, turn in 
the edge of the linen close to the last 
board and whip securely, or stitch on 
machine. You may print Baby’s name 
on the last board, which will be the 
front when the others are folded in, or 
you may print the name on paper and 
paste it on the linen. The other leaves 
are to be covered with the pictures cut 
from magazines. This makes a durable 
book; the tan linen does not wear out 
easily, or show soil, and Baby will spend 
many busy hours with the pictures. The 
book will balance when stood upright on 
the floor like a screen (see diagram 1), 
and will occupy very little space when 
folded and put away. 

Little tie backs 


for curtains (dia- 
gram 2) make a 
nice gift for one 
who loves pretty 
things in her room. 
For each pair you 
will need 24 inches 
of satin ribbon 114 
or 2 inches wide, of 
the color used in the 
room, and two 
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yards of imitation Valenciennes lace, or 
other pretty lace in white or cream. 
This should be from 1 to 1% inches 


wide. You will also need four medium- 
sized brass rings for each pair of tie 
backs. Cut the ribbon in half; the lace, 
into four pieces. Usually, in the 
straight edge of the lace you can find a 
thread which you can pull to gather the 
lace evenly. When you find this thread, 
make a good knot in it, then pull the 


Diagram $8 


same thread from the other end until 
the lace is the same length as the rib- 
bon. Make the gathers even, and whip 
to one edge of the ribbon. Whip lace to 
the other edge, gather the ends through 
the lace and the ribbon, put around the 


ring, and after turning under the raw: 
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edge, whip securely. Sew a ring to 
each end to slip over the nail that holds 
the tie backs around the curtains. Two 
or three pairs of these tie backs in a 
pretty box will make some one a lovely 
Christmas gift. 

A bag for soiled handkerchiefs and 
collars will be a nice gift for Father or 
for Big Brother. For this you will need 
two pieces of pretty cretonne each 15 
inches square. From these squares cut 
two circles. Slit one of the circles to 
the center and bind around this slit with 
bias tape, using a color that will show 
well on the cretonne. Now lay the two 
circles together, right sides out, and bind 
all around with the tape. Take a piece 
of the cretonne about 1 inch wide and 
10 inches long and bind each edge. 
Tack the ends of this strip to the bag 
just where the slit ends in center of 
circle. Look at diagram 38, and you will 
see how this gift will look. 

With such lovely gifts to give at 
Christmas, and with love to put in with 
each stitch and to tie up in each pack- 
age, all to be given in the spirit of the 
Babe whose birthday we celebrate, I 
know that you will be bubbling over 
with joy this holiday season. Bless each 
of you, and may you continually grow 
“in wisdom and stature, and in favor 
with God and men,” even as did the 
Christ Child. 


Table Blessing 


When the little ravens cry 
God will send them their 
supply. 


And my words he quickly 
heeds 


When I tell him of my needs. 
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Sail Sled 


By GLENN W. WILSON 


Much pleasure may be had with a 
sail sled like the one shown here. To 
make it you will need the following 
materials: 

1 inch galvanized pipe 5 feet long, 

for mast 

34 inch galvanized pipe 2 feet 2 

inches long 

34, inch galvanized pipe 4 feet long 

1 inch flange screwed or bolted to 

over 
Sail—old awning or canvas 
2 inches by 6 inches by 6 feet Body 
2 inches by 4 inches by 4 feet Axle 
1 inch by 6 inches by 1 foot 3 inches 
(2) Sides of seat 

1 inch by 6 inches by 1 foot 3 inches 
(1) Back of seat 

1 by 15 by 14 inches (1) Bottom of 
seat 

1 inch by 6 inches by 1 foot 6 inches 

(3) Runners 

2 by 4 by 4 inches (2) Cut diagon- 

ally—braces 

1 by 3 by 18 inches Fastened solid 

to runner—steering 

1 by 3 by 18 inches; bolted to “F” 

with 14 by 4 inches bolt—steer- 
ing 

Sash cord or clothesline rope—sail 

control 

Nine 114 inches screw eyes 

Curtain rings or building cord 

Rope or chains through P from N 

to M—steering 
Tin or strap iron runner shoes, 
screwed on 

Large washers (2) ; oil these 

Bolts 1% inch by 4 inches 

Bolt 34 inch by 6 inches 
There is nothing difficult in the con- 
struction of the sled, but one must use 
care to make it strong and solid. For 
the sled made by these directions gal- 
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vanized pipe was used. However wood 
may be used. If you use wood, use 2 
by 2 inch boards for A, B, and C. This 
is of course optional, so one may use 
whichever material is handier. (When 
wood is used for A, B, and C, cut a 
block 2 by 6 by 6 inches; drill and cut 
a hole 2 by 2 inches in the center of 
this block, and set A into the hole; spike 
through solidly, then nail the block to F. 

First assemble the material necessary 
for the complete job. Take the pipe to 
a plumber and have threads cut on A, 
so it can be fastened into D. Have the 
pipes B and C cut to the lengths wanted. 
Next place a piece of wood in both ends 
of B and C and in the top of A. Screw 
D on the bottom of A. Put screw eyes 
in both ends of B and C and the top of 
A. The screw eyes spread the wood in 
the pipes, making a very tight fit—as a 
hammer fits on the handle. 

Next smooth and sand F and G, so 
no splinters can catch your clothes. Six 
inches from one end of F nail G to F 
at right angles, and clinch the nails 
good and tight. Thirty inches from the 
other end drill a % inch hole for U. 
Three inches from the rear end of F, 
drill a 34 inch hole for the bolt that is 
to hold the rear runner. 

Next cut M and N, drilling a % inch 
hole in N and a % inch hole in M at the 
center of each member. On J nail H to 
each side and I to both H and J, nailing 
J solidly to F about 8 or 10 inches from 
the end. 

Then cut out three runners, K, and 
nail the two front ones solidly to G. 
Nail the third runner to M, so that the 
34, inch hole is directly over K and 
about 1 inch in front of the center of 
the upper edge of K, drilling into K 
about 1 inch. Drive a % inch bolt 
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through F and place two large washers 
around it; then drive the bolt on 
through M into K. After you have put 
the 1% inch bolt U through a washer, 
then through N and two more washers, 
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from corner to corner. This gives you 
two brackets. Nail these to G and K 

on the lower inside. 
An old awning makes a fine sail. Ask 
Mother to stitch a hem all around it 
about 114 _ inches 


t 


deep, and to the top 
and the bottom ask 
her to sew old brass 
curtain rings about 
4 inches apart. 
When this is fin- 
ished, slide the 
rings over A, B, and 
C. After tying one 
end of a clothesline 
into P at the front 
end of B, run the 
rope through P on 
A and back through 
P on B, down the 
long mast through 
P on C, across and 
through P on the 
other end of C, 
leaving about five 
feet hanging loose. 
Next tie another 
piece of rope into 
the back end of B, 
through P, letting 
it come down 
through P on C. 
This will give you 


two ropes with 


Scale 


which to control the 
sail from the seat— 
one rope to raise 
and lower B, the 
other to hold the 
sail into the wind. 


then through F and another washer, put 
on the nut and pound it so it will not 
come off. Next put the screw eyes in 
each end of M and N. To brace the 
front runners take a 4 inch piece of 2 
by 4 inch lumber and cut it diagonally 


After you have 
tacked strap iron on the runners, raise 
the sail mast to rest on F over G. Use 
2-inch screws through D into F to make 
a solid rest for the sail. 

As it now stands, B and C will flap 


(Continued on page 25) 
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DEAR BoYs AND GIRLS: 


and write. 


We hope to publish a contribution from each one of you. To do this we 
cannot use a second story or verse from any reader, but we shall be happy to 
receive work from any of those who have not already sent us contributions. We 
cannot use anything that you have copied or that has been told you by another. 
We want only your own work. All readers of Wee Wisdom are delighted with 
the Young Authors’ Department, so please send us the best that you can think 


THE EDITOR. 


The Best Day 
By Doris MAYNARD 
Fair Haven, Vt. 
Our dear Jesus’ birthday is here— 
The happiest day of all the glad year. 
We are told in the story of long years 
ago, 
How Jesus was born in a stable, while 
cattle did low. 
How Wise Men came from afar, 
Led by a very bright star; 
They offered him gifts of silver and 
gold, 
And found him, as the sweet story has 
told. 


The Story of Tom and Mary 
By MILNE LAWTON (age 9) 
Carrollton, N. Y. 

One day in December as Tom and 
Mary were making a snow fort, Mary 
said to Tom, “Do you know it will soon 
be Christmas?” Tom smiled to himself 
as he thought of the doll he had already 
bought, and had hidden away in the 
attic for Mary. 


Tom had worked hard all summer de- 
livering for Mr. Smith at the corner 
grocery store, but he was glad to do it 
because he knew how happy Mary 
would be when she saw the doll. 

Of course Mary did not know what 
Tom was thinking, but she could pic- 
ture in her mind just how Tom’s eyes 
would brighten up when he saw the 
beautiful muffler that she had spent 
many afternoons knitting. 

Each one was happy because he was 
to make the other one happy, for had 
they not read, “It is more blessed to 
give than to receive”? 


Christmas Wishes 
By JENNIE MCKNIGHT 
Boston, Mass. 

Teddy wants a base ball; 
Freddy wants a bat; 
Mary wants a doll, all nice and fat. 
And I! I want a cat, 
A cat with eyes of glassy green, 
A cat with fur of glossie sheen, 
A cat with stripes all down his back, 


A cat with claws all tipped with black. 


So 


Yc 
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The Pen 
By PauL A. WORKMAN (11 years) 
Neosho, Mo. 


Here is a pen with which to write 
All things, both kind and true. 
And if we use it for the right, 
A great work it will do. 


If we use words false and wrong 
It will lose its power for aye, 

For only true words last for ages long; 
The bad will perish in a day. 


“The pen is mightier than the sword,” 
you see 
Though it is frail and small: 
For it has given life and liberty 
To peoples great and small. 


So, little pen, write words kind and true. 
Never wound or sting our fellow men. 

Your power lies in the good you do. 
Go on bringing joy and good to men. 


Me 


Jamie and Happy 


By INEZ CARLTON (13 years) 
Waco, Tex. 

James Vincent was ten years old. 
His parents were rich, and the children 
of the neighborhood thought Jamie was 
haughty. He was not really haughty, 
but his mother and father wanted Jamie 
to be dressed up all the time, and would 
never let him play with the children of 
the neighborhood. But Jamie longed to 
play with them. 


One day as Jamie was taking his eve-' 


ning walk, he heard a “peep-peep” 
sound near his feet. On looking down, 
he saw a baby red bird. He picked it 
up tenderly and saw that it had a broken 
wing. He ran home, bathed the wing, 
and bound it up. The little bird chirped 
its “thank you” to Jamie. As the wing 
mended, the boy and the bird learned to 
love each other. 

Soon, the wing was well again. Jamie 
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took the bandage off, and the bird would 
fly from one of his hands to the other. 
Sometimes, it would perch on his shoul- 
der and sing very sweetly. Jamie 
named it “Happy,” because it always 
seemed so happy. 
Every day Jamie would take Happy 
with him when he went walking. The 
children of the neighborhood would run 
up to Jamie and ask how he got the 
bird to stay with him. Jamie would 
say, “Just by being kind to it.” 
Finally, the children found out that 
Jamie was not haughty, but kind- 
hearted and a very nice boy. Then they 
came to see Jamie and Happy every day. 


Little Lambs 


By NANCY LEE KLOEPFER (7 years) 
Fort Leavenworth, Kans. 
Oh, little lambs so soft and white, 
Eat all the day and sleep all the night. 


Sail Sled 


(Continued from page 23) 


in the breeze. Fasten C to A by wiring 
them together, using P on C to keep the 
pipe from slipping. Pull the ropes. B 
goes up to the top of A, and your sail is 
tight, up and down. 

To complete the steering control, tie 
ropes of the same length from P on M 
to P on N, on both sides. Take your 
place in the seat, feet on N, ropes in 
hand. When the wind hits you, the race 
will be on. Only practice with the sail 
will tell you the fun to be had in learn- 
ing how to hold the sled and the sail 
into the wind. You will soon find that 
you can go along the level almost as fast 
as you can go down a steep hill with a 
sailless sled. 

A sail cycle for summer use can be 
made by these plans by using wheels in 
place of runners. 
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The object of our Good Words Booster club is to radiate sunshine to < 
all the world. 
To help us to radiate sunshine, we have chosen for our motto, “I speak | 
only good words.” we 
We have a club pin. On the pin are engraved the three wise monkeys. hel 
These monkeys signify: “I see no evil, hear no evil, and speak no evil.” The 
Bea pin helps us to remember to keep our pledge. A club pin is given as a prize ar 
e to each club member when he has sent in one subscription to Wee Wisdom, yo 
a besides his own, and has written a letter to the secretary each month for sel 
a four months. In his letters the member should tell the secretary how suc- 
cessfully he is keeping his pledge. J 
If you prefer to purchase your pin, the price is twenty-five cents. let 
ie If you are not a member, but should like to be, write to the secretary don 
Ys of the Good Words Booster club, 917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo., and ask for an 
an application blank, or just tell her that you want to be a member. lik 
44 : On the club pages, Wee Wisdom publishes letters from club members wit 
eee and from other readers. on 
If you desire to have the members of the club pray with you that you is 
may be healthy, that you may overcome some undesirable habit, that you may Pr: 
be successful in something that you are undertaking, or that you may make " 
more friends, ask the secretary to put your name on the list of those who wo! 
desire prayers. 
— If you want other readers to write to you, ask the secretary to put your 
es 3 name on the list of those who wish to correspond. thi 
a ant 
ie Dear Club Members: All of us rejoice with Ella over her Ke 
All day I have been reading your let- grandmother’s recovery. Shall we ban 
ters, and most of them have spoken of thank the Father for sending his Son to - 
peace or of joy. For a time I was puz- tell us of his healing power? , : 
7 zled. Then all at once I knew why: Dear Wees: I am joining the Good Words bei 
. From these letters I was to select letters Booster club, and it is making me speak goc 
to be published in the Christmas num- only good words, and when I speak only litt 
2 ber of Wee Wisdom, which would her- good words I feel good. our 
" ald the blessed season of peace and joy. I thank the Boosters for their prayers is) 
Most of you will read this letter at least my grandmother. She is te 
; : me y we did not. The doctors said that she never i 
help to make Christmas more joyous for would be able to use her arm. We prayed is | 
all people by being still for a moment and had hope that her arm would be healed. ns 
each day and repeating these words —Hlla Lucille Turner. : 
either aloud or to yourself: Since the club members cannot re- tha 
“On earth peace, good will toward turn Sarah’s greeting, we shall call a tin, 
men’? ? “Greetings, Sarah” for them. We are ne 
Secretary. glad to have her in the club. We are pla 
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sure that her courageous spirit will be 
an inspiration to others. 

Greetings, Boosters: This is my first let- 
ter to the club, but I hope to write many 
more. I haven’t a club pin yet. I try to 
say only good words. My tongue can con- 
trol itself much better since I joined the 
club. I say The Prayer of Faith every 
night, and if a problem is hard or I can- 
not answer a question in my lesson, I say 
the first verse of the prayer. The Prayer 
of Faith has done me much good.—Sarah 
Freeman. 

Marjorie is learning that faith and 
work bring good grades. These two 
helpers do good team work when they 
are directed by the desire to succeed. If 
you are having difficulty with your 
school work, try them. 

Dear Club: I am writing this letter to 
let you know how much I enjoy Wee Wis- 
dom. I have been taking it for three years, 
and I enjoy reading it to other children. I 
like The Prayer of Faith very much. Last 
winter I was out of school for three months 
on account of sickness. The teacher said 
I would not pass. I continued to say The 
Prayer of Faith and to work hard in school 
work, and at the end of the year I passed. 
—Marjorie Young. 

In David’s letter he speaks of some- 
thing that we have said very little about, 
and that is the fun of being a Booster. 
Keeping the pledge is a game that you 
can play by yourself. Our Father keeps 
the score. There is great fun to be en- 
joyed if you play a good game. 

Dear Secretary: I get much fun out of 
being a Good Words booster. I try to use 
good, helpful words all the time. Just a 
little while ago a man tried to break into 
our house one night. We all declared, “God 
is my help in every need,” and the room 
was so filled with divine love that he could 
not get in, and we were safe.—David Smith. 

Jane is another happy member who 
is finding the club a source of help and 
joy. 

Dear Good Words Booster Club: To say 
that I have enjoyed the club would be put- 
ting it mildly, for it has brought me great 
peace of mind and body. It has helped in 
my school work and at home, and most every 
place I have gone and practiced it. 
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I have started to save my money to buy 
the Good Words Booster club pin. I have 
tried making demonstrations on gardening 
that I have done, and I have succeeded. I 
bless the club more and more for the hap- 
piness it has brought me.—Jane Trett. 

Perhaps Frank’s method will help you 
to “hold your own” when you are 
tempted to do something that is not best 
for you. 

Dear Secretary: At school a few boys 
smoke and try to tempt others. When we 
do not consent to smoke, they call us sissies, 
but when I think of the Good Words Booster 
club I hold my own.—F rank Kramer. 

When our own nations are at peace 
with all other nations, it is sometimes 
hard for us to remember that all na- 
tions are not enjoying peace. The fol- 
lowing letter came some time ago from 
one of our readers who lives in a war- 
ridden land. Shall we send to the peo- 
ple of her country strong thoughts of 
peace and love? And shall we join with 
each other in knowing that the love of 
God brings peace to all peoples? 

Dear Editor and Friends of Wee Wis- 
dom: I hope that these few lines may find 
you and all our Wee Wisdom members in a 
perfect state of health. It is not from neg- 
lectfulness that I have not written, but I 
was sick, and I am not enjoying my health 
as yet. Also we had a heavy war in our 
country, so that all the children are scat- 
tered about, but I am trying my best to 
organize a new club in Bluefields, for my 
papa is living in Bluefields. He lost every- 
thing in the war. I trust that you and my 
sister and brother members may pray for 
us. I am trying to write my own letters. 
I also try to write a short poem. 


Flowers are sweet; 
I know it is true, 
But none are as sweet 
As some words from you. 
—Bernice Florence Anderson (Nicaragua, 
Central America.) 


Wee Wisdom is grateful for enthusi- 
astic boosters like June. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I am trying to keep 
the pledge. My mother says I am a bigger 


help to her since I have joined the club. I 
think Wee Wisdom is the best children’s 
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magazine I have ever read.—June Nestle- 
rode. 

We are sure that Shanta is as happy 
to be back in her cage as Nova is to 
have her there. 

Dear Wee Wisdom: I haveacanary. Her 
name is Shanta. Every day I open the door 
of her cage so she can 
fly. Last night her cage 
door was open. One of 
the windows in the room 
was open too, and she 
flew out. We live in 
New York and are sur- 
rounded by high build- 
ings, and it would be 
quite hard to catch a 
runaway canary. She 
flew onto the fire escape 
outside our window. She 
loves lettuce, and I put 
some on the window sill to try to coax her 
back. Then she decided she would fly, and 
she flew into a tree in the back yard of one 
of the houses. My father went down into 
the yard and tried to catch her. She then 
flew from roof to roof, and then finally into 
the window of another house. My father 
went to the house and brought her home 
again. I said The Prayer of Faith, and I 
think it helped her to come back. Shanta 
is a Hindu name and it means “inward 


peace.”—Nova Hecht. 


READERS WHO WISH TO CORRESPOND WITH 
OTHER READERS 


Alberta Rucker (17 years), 448 9th ave., 
N., Nashville, Tenn.; Marjorie Hays, Chris- 
toval, Tex.; June Flower (12 years), box 
105, Fort Washington, Pa.; Irene McCall (14 
years), 2138 W. Wright st., Pleasantville, 
N. J.; Josephine Dregman (12 years), route 
2, Ft. Morgan, Colo.; Esther Wilcox (11 
years), 2305 Mayfield ave., Baltimore, Md.; 
Ida Johnson (12 years), Tomas Betancourt 
45, Camaguey, Cuba; Margaret Andera, 
Star Route, Pukwana, S. Dak.; Jessie Mae 
King (14 years), 88 E. Jefferson st., Puk- 
wana, S. Dak.; Nancy Van Zuilecom (13 
years), Roleystone (via Kelmscott), West- 
ern Australia; Naomi Elizabeth Harris 
(14 years), 2218 Hughes st., Amarillo, 
Tex.; Olive Irene Truthwaite (12 years), 
Lockport, Man., Canada; Irene Myers (13 
years), route 5, box 182, Roanoke, Va.; 
Katherine Millett (12 years), 5 Avenue 
Gaspard Vallette, Geneva, Switzerland 
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(postage 5 cents) ; Maxine Fisher, box 534, 
Romulus, Mich.; Margaret Jones, 1908 
Bigelow st., Toledo, Ohio; Betty Hanson 
(10 years), Larimore, N. Dak.; Virginia 
Hanson, Larimore, N. Dak.; Virginia R. 
Kelso (15 years), box 15, Cardiff-by-the- 
Sea, Calif.; Joy Dudly (11 years), 54 Bur- 
lington road, Mimico Beach, Ont., Canada; 
Helen E. Shovell (11 years), 910 9th ave., 
Lewiston, Ida.; Lara Gentry, Traphill, N. 
C.; Opal Elizabeth Lewis (11 years), 
Quincy, Fla. 


READERS WHO WISH THE PRAYERS OF 
OTHER READERS 

Alberta Rucker: prayers for health; 
Annie D. Frazier: prayers for help in 
school work and to be a good Chris- 
tian, also that her cousin may find work; 
Violet L. Craine: prayers for herself 
and friend; Inez Bell: prayers for her 
father’s health; Mabel Randolph: help in 
school work; Helene L. Deane: help in 
school work; Naomi Elizabeth Harris: 
prayers; Floreine Clark: help in school 
work; Olive Irene Truthwaite: prayers to 
overcome temper and to become obedient; 
Katherine Millett: help in arithmetic and 
French grammar; Maxine Fisher: prayers; 
Dorothy Englehardt: help in arithmetic; 
Louise Towar: help in school work and in 
overcoming temper; Dorwin Clayton: help 
in music and school work; Betty Jane Clay- 
ton: help in music and school work and to 
be a better girl; Marguerite Osborne: help 
in arithmetic; Nina Dixon: prayers for 
health and success in life; Pauline Cutter: 
prayers for her father, little brothers, and 
herself; Shirley Flemmer: help for father, 
brother, sisters, and herself; Audrey Ham- 
merstrom: prayers for mother, sister, and 
herself; Druscilla Stark: prayers for father, 
little brothers, and herself; Audrey Flem- 
mer: prayers for mother, father, sisters, 
and brothers; Esther Durand: prayers for 
mother; Margaret Parks: help in history, 
with notes, and to realize kindness; Eliza- 
beth Parks: help in school work and to 
get sounds better; Harold C. Morrison: for 
health and to know God better. 


Sample copies of Wee Wisdom 
“at sent to those requesting 
em. 


Unity School of Christianity, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo 
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You and Your Family 
LESSON 9, DECEMBER 1, 1929. 

If you should try to name what makes 
your home, you would name a number 
of things. Perhaps the following would 
be among the first: 

Father, who protects the home and 
who brings supplies to the home. 
Mother, who keeps the home and who 
prepares for your use the supplies that 
Father brings. 

But these are not all that make home. 
Home is a place of training for a use- 
ful life. Father and Mother have wis- 
dom and experience to give you, to keep 
you from making mistakes in life. They 
teach you how to live in the home and 
in the world. 

What is your place in the home? 
What do you bring to the home? 

There was a Child, a lovely Child, in 
a home of Nazareth. That Child 
brought wonderful things into his home. 
He was a blessing in the home because 
he was obedient to his parents. He was 
sure to become an honor to the home 
because he loved study, was kind, was 
thoughtful about life. 

The Child was Jesus, in the home of 
Mary and Joseph. When he became a 
man he was known as the wise Rabbi, 
the good Master. Now that we know 
him better than he was known in Naza- 
reth, we call him the Savior. 

“Jesus advanced in wisdom and stat- 
ure, and in favor with God and men.” 
You are like the Child in Nazareth, in 
the respect that your mind and your 
body grow at the same time. As you 
increase in knowledge of God, you find 


that he loves you more than you had 
thought. Your neighbors will love you 
if you are lovable. Do not say that 
your neighbors have a grudge against 
you, or that they are not fair to you. 
Increase in favor with God by increas- 
ing your wisdom, and you will increase 
in favor with your neighbors. 

You will find yourself increasing in 
favor with God and with man if you 
will act in this 

GOLDEN RELATIONSHIP: I am a child 
of God. 


The Inheritance 
LESSON 10, DECEMBER 8, 1929. 


Jesus Christ teaches by allegory. An 
allegory is a word picture that speaks 
of something as if it were something 
else. In one allegory Jesus Christ 
speaks of an inheritance. An inheri- 
tance is what a child receives through 
a parent. If the child is a prince he 
may inherit the throne, the crown, and 
the kingdom of his father. 

Jesus Christ compares his presence 
to a country that is ruled by a King. 
All the people of the world assemble 
before the King to hear what he has to 
say to them. The King is Jesus Christ. 
One group of people before him he calls 
the blessed. 

The King tells the blessed that there 
is a place for them in the kingdom pre- 
pared by his Father. He says that he 
was hungry, and the blessed fed him; 
he was thirsty, and they gave him 
drink; he was a stranger in their land, 
and they gave him shelter in their 
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homes; he was naked, and they gave 
him clothing; he was sick, and they vis- 
ited him; he was in prison, and they 
came to see him. 

The blessed do not understand the 
King. They do not remember ever hav- 
ing seen him, and they think that if 
they had not seen him they could not 
have done for him any of the things 
that he mentions. Then the King tells 
them a truth that no one ever before had 
known. He says that as they had been 
kind in all these ways to his brethren, 
they had been kind in these ways to him. 

The meaning of this allegory is that 
the kindness you do to anybody you do 
to Jesus Christ. 

You understand that Jesus Christ 
does not need food, drink, shelter, or 
other physical help. He is not sick, he 
is not in prison. The allegory means 
that your kindness to one in need of 
any sort makes you more like God. 
When you are like God you are in his 
kingdom. 

You will find yourself in the spiritual 
presence of Jesus Christ if you claim 
the 

GOLDEN INHERITANCE: I inherit the 
kingdom prepared by my heavenly 
Father. 


Your Work 


LESSON 11, DECEMBER 15, 1929. 


The work that you do is important. 
It is more important to you than to any 
one else, because it has more effect on 
your life than on any other life. 

If one feels that he is “too good to 


work,” he has a wrong idea of himself.’ 


He is not “too good to work,” but it may 
be “too bad” that he does not work. 
With your gift of brains and body, 
with the opportunity to work and the 
great need for work in the world, you 
are too good to be idle. 
If one feels “The world owes me a 


living,” he is wrong. The world owes 
no one a living. Every one owes his 
living to the world. 

You owe your living to the world. 
Being honest in every way, you are 
eager to pay your debt. 

There are many kinds of work to be 
done in the world, but all work is done 
with just such tools as you have. You 
have three tools. They are: 

1. Your mind. Your mind can plan 
ways by which you can do your work 
better and better. If you use your mind 
for this purpose, you will become a bet- 
ter worker, day by day. 

2. Your spirit. Your spirit is your 
feeling for your work. It is what you 
mean to the world by your work. It 
has the power to make your work a 
beautiful thing. 

38. Your body. No matter what your 
work is, you must use your body. If 
you work with your hands, your body 
must be kept strong, so that it can aid 
your brain and your spirit. If you 
work “with your brain,” your body must 
be kept strong for the same reason. 
You cannot do your best work unless 
your body is in the best condition. 

What you do in life will be easy for 
you and beautiful in the world if you 
will remember that this is your 

GOLDEN WORK: I give the world my 
best, because the world gives me its best. 


The Master 


LESSON 12, DECEMBER 22, 1929. 


Every one loves the story of the Babe 
from heaven that the shepherds and the 
Wise Men found in a manger in Beth- 
lehem. But there is a second Christmas 
story, and to prepare your mind for that 
story you must learn how the Master 
treated the children. 

At one time a number of mothers 
brought their little children to the Mas- 
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ter, that he might bless them. The dis- 
ciples told the mothers to take away 
their children and not trouble the Mas- 
ter. Perhaps the disciples thought that 
he had been working too hard. When 
the Master learned what the disciples 
were doing, he told them to let the 
children come to him. Then he put his 
hands on the children and blessed them. 
_ He said that who- 
ever would enter 
the kingdom of 
heaven be- 
come as a little 
child. 

There is an im- 
portant puzzle in 
this story. 

The puzzle means 
that any one who is 
willing to learn 
about the kingdom 
of heaven is as a 
little child who is 
willing to be taught. 

You are not the 
little child of whom 
the Master speaks 
if you think that 
you know more than 
your parents or 
your teachers. You are not the little 
child if you want to be grown up so that 
you may do the things that you are not 
now permitted to do. 

If you are willing to learn and will- 
ing to practice lessons of obedience, 
purity, wisdom, you are the little child 
of whom the Master speaks. Your will- 
ingness to do these things brings Christ 
into your life. The coming of Christ 
into your life is the second story of the 
Babe of Bethlehem. 

You will learn from the Master how 
to receive his teaching and how to re- 
ceive his blessing in this thought of 

GOLDEN MASTERY: I receive Christ 
into my life. 


Jesus blessing 
children 
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The Song of the Climbers 


LESSON 13, DECEMBER 29, 1929. 
You choose for your playmates the 
boys or the girls who like the same 
games and the same books that you like. 


Every person in the world chooses his 
associates for reasons like your reasons 
for choosing your playmates. People 
who believe alike enjoy meeting one an- 
other for the exchange of ideas and for 
the purpose of encouraging one another. 
This is especially true of those who have 
a like religious faith. Christian, Jew, 
Mohammedan, pagan, idolator, all have 
their religious ceremonies, and to these 
ceremonies come the believers who are 
near enough to attend. 

The great David of the Jewish people 
was a warrior and a king. But David 
as warrior and king is not of much 
value to us of today. A thing that may 
have seemed simple 
at the time that he 
was doing it makes 
David dear to us. 
The simple thing 
was his song com- 
positions. David, 
the stern warrior, 
became gentle, and 
David, the glitter- 
ing king, became 
friendly, when Da- 
vid, the believer in 
God, wrote from his 
heart of faith the 
words of courage 
and trust that are 
as true of us as 
they were of him. | 

Some of the 
psalms that he 
wrote are called “songs of ascent.” 
These songs may have been sung by the 
Jews while on pilgrimage to Jerusalem 
in the seasons of their religious festi- 
vals. 


David 
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Those pilgrims did not travel in the 
ease of modern days. Along their way 
to Jerusalem went no luxurious railway 
coaches; no swift, comfortable automo- 
biles ; no bird-flight of shining airplanes. 
Walking slowly, toilsomely along the 
dusty trails, but glad of heart they went. 
And down the length of the caravan ran 
the sweet melody of the words: 


“IT was glad when they said unto me, 
Let us go unto the house of Jehovah.” 


The faith of those ancient pilgrims 
and their loyalty to their faith are like 
the faith and the loyalty of your heart 
which causes you to sing as you make 
the 


GOLDEN ASCENT: I daily will go to the 
house of Jehovah. 
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Christmas 


(Continued from page 8) 
printed Christmas cards were made in 
London, in 1846. The first that were 
printed in the United States of America 
were issued in 1862. 

The giving of Christmas gifts began 
in northern Europe. The spirit of giv- 
ing has a number of names: Santa 
Claus, Saint Nicholas, Kris Kringle. 
But the figure of a mythical giver will 
not confuse you, for you know that the 
real giver is God, and that the gift 
represents God’s gift of Jesus Christ to 
the world. 

Christmas gifts must be made in 
honor of the Christ and must be re- 
ceived in the name of the Christ, or the 
gifts lose their intended values. 


©Ohe Prayer of Faith 


Wee Wisdom readers who wish to help others can do 
so by saying this prayer for them. 


God is my help in every need; 

God does my every hunger feed; 

God walks beside me, guides my way 
Through every moment of the day. 


I now am wise, I now am true, 
Patient, kind, and lovin}, too. 

= All things I am, can do, and be, 
Through Christ, the Truth that is in me. 


God is my health, I can’t be sick; 
God is my strength, unfailing, quick; 
God is my all; I know no fear, 

Since God and love and Truth are here. 


—Hannah More Kohaus. 
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(Che Good Shepherd 


(Continued from page 14) 


stand in the garden, and we shall dress 
it with colored lights and hang it with 
gifts. There shall be a bag of sugar 
plums for every child in Nivik town, 
and the lights of the tree shall shine 
out over Nivik town, making every one 
know that Olaf has no longer a mean 
heart, for a little child has taught him 
goodness. And on Christmas Eve we 
shall invite into our garden all the peo- 
ple of Raven’s Pocket.” 

They came, on that still, cold Christ- 
mas Eve—all the folk from Raven’s 
Pocket, dressed in their new leather 
shoes and brave red and blue shawls and 
woolen jumpers. Shy joy shone in their 
eyes, and the little dumb boy and Selma 
and Megan and Sven Jan and tiny Noel 
capered like young lambs beneath the 
tree, until Olaf’s garden rang as a song. 
And Nils handed down gifts, one by 
one, until the people’s arms were full. 
After an hour, their hearts joyous, they 
made their way back into Raven’s 
Pocket, blessing Olaf. 

Little Carl looked after them wist- 
fully. They would miss him Christmas 
morning. 

“But I should miss thee more, Son,” 
said Olaf, guessing the boy’s very 
thoughts. But Carl’s eyes still clung to 
the little group as it moved along the 
low road and into the narrow gulch, 
where the houses for all their mending 
were still low and cramped. Yes, they 
would miss him and the sound of his 
lute on Christmas morning. Then quite 
suddenly he saw a rare and wonderful 
sight, and he cried: 

“See! Olaf! See! Another goes 
with them into the Pocket. It is a 
Stranger and His garments are like the 
sun! And see! Granny Meade has 
thrown away ‘her crutch, and the dumb 
boy is singing!” 
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“It is the Good Shepherd!” whispered 
Olaf, bowing his head on his breast. 

“The Good Shepherd!” repeated Lit- 
tle Carl in great awe. “Granny Meade 
has told me about him—how he cares 
for the poor and the lame and the home- 
less.” 

“It is the Good Shepherd,” said Olaf 
again. “The old legend tells us that he 
walks upon the earth on Christmas Eve. 
May he go with them and comfort them 
—these poor of Nivik town.” 

“May he go with them and comfort 
them,” repeated Little Carl, as in 
breathless wonder they watched the 
shining Figure bending tenderly over 
the little group and shepherding them 
into the Pocket. And the winter stars 
seemed to sing together: “It is the 
Good Shepherd!” 


Zelda’s Gift 


(Continued from page 17) 


braced Zelda. She begged her and 
Johann to come in. Shyly, little Jo- 
hann slipped the carefully wrapped and 
decorated song into Ila’s hand, saying, 
“Zelda wrote it, and I decorated it, and 
it’s for you.” 

Then Ila thanked them so sweetly and 
begged them so earnestly to come in 
that they did, and the warmth and glow 
of their welcome remained ever in their 
hearts. 

Afterward, singing together, Zelda 
and Johann went back into the night, 
back to their mountain home, their 
voices ringing on the still air, leaving 
echoes of cheer not only to the golden- 
haired Ila, but to the many others who 
heard them. And every Christmas 
after that Zelda shared her gift of song 
with others, making Christmas Eve one 
to be looked forward to, and sweet as 
was the night when she and Johann 
came down from the mountains and 
sang her songs of Christmas joy. 
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Out of Santa’s Bag 

Christmas time is gift time, and here is 
good old Santa Claus with his pack filled 
with presents for every one. It is fairly 
bursting with bundles, big and little, all 
wrapped and tied in gay colors. Wouldn’t 
it be fun to see what is hidden away in 
each package? 

Which should you choose for yourself, 
and which ones should you like to send to 
your friends? Many children prefer books. 
Santa has one gift in his bag that never 
fails to bring a thrill to the boy or the girl 
who receives it. It is Wee Wisdom maga- 
zine. The child who receives Wee Wisdom 
gets not just one book but twelve, one for 
each month in the year. Every book is full 
of lovely pictures, poems, stories, and spe- 
cial things to do. 

Remember that Santa has enough Wee 
Wisdom subscriptions in his bag to supply 
‘all your friends, and each will receive a 
Christmas card announcing your gift. The 
price of Wee Wisdom is $1.50 a year. 
UNITY SCHOOL OF CHRISTIANITY, 
917 Tracy, Kansas City, Mo. 
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“Thirty-five, thirty-six, thirty—say, 
Red, will you stop squeaking that file, 
so I can get this money counted? I’ve 
tried three times now, and every time 
you’ve set my teeth on edge and made 
me lose count.” 

Red threw the file down in disgust. 

“All right. Go ahead. But why 
blame my filing for your poor arith- 
metic?” 

“T can count all right if you’ll keep 
still,” returned Kegs. 

“Well, hurry up,” broke in Chink. 
“We haven’t all day to waste around 
here, even if it is Saturday.” 

It was a cold morning, and the Spar- 
tans, gathered around the stove in the 
Roost, were getting ready to try the ice 
on the creek. That is, all of them except 


Kegs, who had outgrown his skates and 


was counting the money he had saved 
to see if he had enough to buy a new 
pair. 

“Thirty-six, thir- 
ty-seven—” 

“Say, Kegsy,” 
Red interrupted, 
“why don’t you wait 
until Christmas? 
You might get a 
pair then.” 

“Yes, and maybe 
miss out on all this 
good skating. That’s 
& punk idea,” 
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Crack-the- Whip 


“T’ll give you just one minute to 
count that.” 


Red, his tongue between his teeth, had 
commenced filing away at his skates 
again. Kegs burst out in despair, “I 
never will find out if I have enough 
money, if you fellows don’t keep still.” 

Red laid the file down, this time very 
carefully on the table. 

“Kegsy,” he said solemnly, “I’ll give 
you just one minute to count that 
chicken feed. Get started!” 

“I have two dollars and thirty-five 
cents in that pile,” said Kegs. “I 
haven’t much more to count.” 

Red looked suggestively at his watch, 
and Kegs began counting hurriedly. 
“Thirty-six, thirty-seven, and five makes 
forty-two. If I had eight cents more, I 
could get those skates in the window at 
Morrell’s.” 

Andy glanced at Chink, who looked 
quickly away. Then, smiling, Andy put 
his hand into his pocket. Bringing out 
ten cents, he held it 
‘out to Kegs. 

“Here!” he said 
briefly. 

“But, Andy,” 
Kegs protested, 
“I’ve had my al- 
lowance this week, 
and it’s all in here. 
I couldn’t pay you 
for a week.” 

“That’s all right,” 
said Andy pushing 
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the dime across the table. Chink picked 
it up and handed it back to Andy. 

“I owe Kegs ten cents,” he said look- 
ing into Andy’s eyes. “Here, Kegsy, 
don’t you remember you loaned it to me 
when we were in town two weeks ago?” 

Andy let his hand fall in friendly 
fashion on Chink’s shoulder. 

“Oh, boy!” Kegs breathed with relief. 
“You saved my life, Chink. I had for- 
gotten all about that.” 

Kegs hurried up to the big road, to 
catch one of the neighbors on his way 
to town. The other Spartans flung their 
skates over their shoulders, and with 
Bige barking importantly ahead, started 
for the creek. 

A fire had been built on the bank, and 
some of the older boys pronounced the 
ice safe and in fine condition. “There 
is one weak spot down near the bend,” 
one of them told Chink, “but if you stay 
up here you will be all right.” 

The Spartans adjusted their skates 
by the fire. Andy, whose legs were 
long, was excellent at skating. He 
curved gracefully in and out, cutting 
fancy figures on the ice. “Let’s play 
crack-the-whip,” suggested Cousin Bob. 

With Andy at the head and Red at 
the end, they were swinging around, 
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The other Spartans flung their skates when Kegs came 
over their shoulders and started 
for the creek. 


panting down the 
bank. Red’s hold 
loosened, and he 
went tumbling over 
the ice. Kegs 
laughed heartily. 
“Why didn’t you 
hang on?” he yelled. 

“If you think it’s 
so easy, come and 
get on the end of 
the line,” called Red 
when he could get 
his breath. 

“Let’s get down 
where the creek is 
wider. We need more room,” said 
Chink. They moved down, and waited 
for Kegs to reach them. Red held out 
a hand. 

“Now we'll see how good you are at 
holding on,” he said and he winked at 
David as the line started to swing. 
Kegs struggled to keep up, but his short 
legs were a handicap, and soon he swung 
off his feet. He still clung firmly to 
Red’s hand, but as the line of skaters 
snapped smartly his hold was loosened, 
and he went sliding over the ice in a 
sitting position. 

“Why didn’t you hang——” began 
Red, but David interrupted him sharply. 

“He’s sliding toward the thin place 
by the bend!” 

As David spoke there was a cracking 
sound that almost stopped the heart of 
each Spartan, and Kegs disappeared 
through a hole in the ice. Red started 
swiftly toward the hole. The gang 
yelled a warning, and Andy, racing 
ahead, caught him. “Stay back!’ he 
called, and skated as close to the edge 
of the hole as he dared. 

“Get a pole!” he yelled. | 

Almost as soon as Andy had spoken 


Red put a pole into his hand. Andy © 


stood ready to hold the pole out to Kegs 
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when he should bob up—but he did not 
bob up. 

“He must have come up under the 
ice,” said David, and the gang looked at 
one another in fright. Andy lay down 
and crawled toward the edge of the hole. 
There was no sign of Kegs. Cousin 
Bob started back across the creek for 
help. Chink began wringing his hands, 
and Red’s freckles stood out startlingly 
on his white face. For a moment that 
seemed an hour, their eyes had been 
glued to the hole, when suddenly Bige 
began whining and barking. David 
started toward the spot where the dog 
was peering down at the ice. It was 


only a few feet from the hole. There 
was Kegs, clawing desperately at the 
ice above his head. 

“Kegs,” screamed Red hysterically, 
and he would have dived headlong for 
the hole had not Chink held him back. 
Andy started swiftly but cautiously 
toward the spot above Kegs. While the 
others held their breath, he worked his 
way over the thin ice, and when he was 
close enough he sat down, and, jabbing 
swiftly downward with his skate, 
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cracked the ice beside Kegs’ head. 
Reaching his arms through the hole, 
he drew Kegs up to the air. 

“Steady!” cautioned Andy as Kegs 
came up gulping. Under Andy’s direc- 
tion David slid the pole out to him, and 
it was laid across the hole. 

“If the ice will only hold,” whispered 
Red, as Andy helped Kegs to pull him- 
self up on the pole. Kegs crawled 
slowly out and edged his way on his 
stomach to strong ice and safety. Red 
stripped off his sweater and wrapped it 
around the shivering Spartan. “I could 


“Now we'll see who is good at hanging 
on,” he said. 


have hung on to you, Kegsy,’” he 
moaned. “I shook you loose.” 

They led Kegs to the fire and wrapped 
their coats around him while Cousin 
Bob went to get his brother John and 
the car. 

That afternoon the members of The 
Spartan Company Ltd. held a confer- 
ence in Kegs’ bedroom. Kegs, weak 
but smiling, was propped up with pil- 
lows. It was decided that Kegs’ new 
skates had been well broken in and that 
they would all be more careful to avoid 
thin ice in the future. Then all thoughts 
of Kegs’ chilly bath were lost in the cups 
of hot chocolate that his mother pro- 
vided. 
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. Upright 


. Period of time 
. Pronoun 

. Fasten together 
. Pronoun 

. Boy’s name 

. Prefix meaning in 
. What the sheep say 
. A solemn promise 
. One engaged in 


. Opposite of yes 
. An African ante- 


. Consume 

. Watch secretly 
. A peg 

A in New 
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Cross Word Puzzle 


By FRANCIS J. GABLE 


HORIZONTAL 


A powder ¥ 


ranching 


. Exist 

. To sever 
. 2000 pounds i 
. What we breathe 


. Upon 
. Act of one who 


22 


32 33 


37 


42. 43 


VERTICAL 


. Plant from which 


twine is made 
Metal = 
A continent 23. 

(abbr.) 24, 


us 
A vessel in which 27. 
to wash clothes 29. 
Near 30. 
To recline 33. 


. Middle 85. 
. Vengeance 
. An instrument for 37. 


circulating air 38. 
Conjunction 40. 
A ball club 


Move swiftl 

Farm ani 

Large 

Musical instrument 

Conjunction 

Animal 

Writing fluid 

Words set to music 

Instrument used in 
rowing a boat 

Opposite to downs 

A metal 

style) 
ou (solemn 

Mined type 


ANSWERS TO LAST MONTH’S PUZZLES 

“Bring Back My Kitty to Me”: Cat-apult, 
cat-erpillar, cat-alog, cat-bird, cat-call, cat- 
amount, cat-nip, cat-acomb, cat-echism, cat- 
enate, cat-boat, cat-aract. 

Well-Known Kings: Baking, speaking, soak- 
ing, spanking, cranking, walking, thanking, 
lurking, drinking, working. 

Missing Vowel Block: Anna says that Mary 
talks all day. 

Flower Riddle: Snowball. 
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Tenderly 
: 1. Lit - tle Ba- by, sleep-ing there In the scent-ed hay, 
2. Lit - tle Ba- by, sleep-ing there In the scent-ed hay, 
ES 
ak- All my love I give to you, On _ this Christ-mas Day. 
ng; Will you love me more and more Each new Christ-mas Day? 
= is Ci 
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What Kitty Wee Told Betty : 


By EDITH PLUMMER 


“Mew,” said Kitty Wee, pink dress and Pegpy’s red one 
“Mew-mew,” and she jumped up and Jimmy’s blue blouse, and— | 5! 
on the bed and patted Betty’s oh, I guess she likes all our pe 
clothes, when they are clean. 
Anyway, she never says she to 
likes a dress if it isn’t clean.” Wi 

Betty scrambled out of bed so be 
fast that Kitty Wee rolled out to 
with her. pa 

Betty beZan to pull on her 
stockings. 

“You're lucky, Kitty Wee!” 
she said. “You can’t take off 
your little white stockings, so 
you never have to put them on.” 

Kitty Wee did not answer, but 
cheek with a soft little paw. = she must have heard, for she 

Betty opened her eyes, and Jifted one little white paw and 


put a sleepy arm around Kitty |ooked at it. Then she began to 
Wee. That was just what Kitty wash it. 


Wee wanted, soshecurleddown “Anyway, I don't have to 
and purred and purred and 
purred, till Mother called, 
“Betty! School today! Should 
you like to wear your pink 
dress?” 


“Oh, yes, Mother. Kitty Wee, 


“Mew,” said 
Kitty Wee. 


Kitty Wee did not 


did you hear? Don’t you wish on 
you could wear a pink dress to her 
school? Miss White likes my said 
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wash my stockings. Mother does 
that for me,” said Betty, as she 
pulled on the other one. 

Kitty Wee did not answer. 
She carefully washed the other 
paw and began to scrub her face. 

Betty put on her shoes, but it 
took her a long, time because she 
was watchin, Kitty Wee scrub 
behind her ears. That seemed 
to be hard work—first with one 
paw, and then with the other. 

“My ears et dirty sometimes,” 
said Betty, “and so do my hands, 


‘| but I have a pretty blue wash 


cloth to use. I’m going, to Ret my 
pink dress now. Don’t you run 
away. I'll show it to you.” 

Kitty Wee did not say a word. 
She turned around as if she were 
trying, to get behind herself, 
and then she began to wash her 
back. 

Betty brought the pink dress 
and held it down for her pussy 
to look at, but Kitty Wee would 
not look. She kept right on 
smoothing, down her soft hair 
with her wet tongue. 

Betty laid the dress carefully 


on a chair, and stood watchin? 


} her kitten. “O Kitty Wee,” she 


said, “you're such a clean pussy! 
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I don’t believe 
you needed a 
bath at all. 
You were 
clean when 

you began.” 
Mother 
| called “Betty, 
j are you §$et- 
ting, ready for 
breakfast? 
This is a 
school day, 


Betty held it up. 


you know.” 

“O Mother, I am watching 
Kitty Wee wash herself. Why 
does she scrub almost all the 
time? She didn’t look a bit dirty, 
when she began.” 

“Perhaps she is trying to 
remind you to takea bath. I’m 
sure you do not want a pussy 
cat to be cleaner than you are.” 

“No, I don’t!” said Betty pull- 
ing, off her shoes much faster 
than she had put them on. She 


scampered to the bathroom. 

And then it seemed as if 
Mother had been right, for Kitty 
Wee stopped washing, jumped 
up on the bed, curled up ina little 
round ball, and purred and 
purred and purred. 
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HRISIMAS JOYS 


By Julia Powell 


What did little Clarabel find on Christmas morning? 
A go-to-sleep dolly, a ring with jewels three, 

A box of paints, a tea-set, and a book of fairy stories, 
And she was as happy, as happy as could be! 


What did little Lulabel find on Christmas morning? 
A scarf dear Mother made, warm and soft, in 
colors three, 
An apple and an orange and a striped stick of candy, 
And she was as happy, as happy as could be! 
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What He Gs Called 


You have a name for every- 
- thin?, you know. And for some 
things you may use more than 
one name. You may speak of the 
place where you live as your 
house, and you may speak of it 
as your home. If you have a 
sister named Ann, you may call 
her sister, or you may call her 
Ann. You may speak of a friend 
as your schoolmate or as your 
chum. 

Lord Jesus has a Sreat many 
names. He has a name for every 
way in which he isa help to you. 

When you think of him as 
healing, sick people, you may call 
him the Great Physician. When 

you think of 
him as being 
like God, you 
may call him 
theSon of God. 


When you think of all the 300d 
that he does for you, you may 
call him your Friend. 

One beautiful name given 
him was the one used by Cousin 
John. This was when Jesus was 
baptized in the River Jordan. 
You will remember that John 
called him the Lamb of God that 
takes away the sins of the world. 
Sin is an act that brings a hurt; 
sin is a mistake. A lamb is inno- 
cent and gentle; it does not sin. 
Lord Jesus does not sin. He 
shows you how to live without 
sin, or without making mistakes. 
So you can use the name that 
John used, the Lamb of God that 
takes away sin. 

While he 
was on earth 
Lord Jesus 
lived ina land 
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where there were 
many sheep. Sheep 
cannot take care of 
themselves. Some one 
must find food for them, 
and must sive them a warm, safe 
place in which to sleep at night. 
The man who does these things 
for the sheep is called a shep- 
herd. Lord Jesus 3ives you home 
and food; he takes care of you in 
every way. So you may call 
him your Good Shepherd. 

He calls himself the Good 
Shepherd. He gave himself this 
name in the story of the lost 
sheep. He said that if a shepherd 
has a hundred sheep, and if one 
of them does not come home at 
night, the shepherd leaves the 
ninety-nine sheep in their safe 
shelter, and oes out to find the 
lost one. The shépherd may 
have to 30 through deep, dark 
places; he may have to walk on 
stony, rough ground; he may 
have to drive away the wolves 
that would harm the sheep. But 


Then he carries it home. 
Lord Jesus wants every one 


he keeps on calling, and looking, 
until he finds the lost sheep. . 


the world to be 
kind to every one 
else in the world. 
When every one in 
the world learns to 
live a kind life there will be no 
more war. Peace will be every- 
where. Peter once thought that 
he should fight for Lord Jesus. 
He struck a man with his sword. 
Lord Jesus told him not to use 
his sword; he said that if he 
needed help, God would send 
him many thousands of angels 
to protect him. Lord Jesus 
healed the man whom Peter had 
hurt. Because he does not want 
any one to be hurt, Lord Jesus is 
called the Prince of Peace. 
Lord Jesus ave himself two 
names that will make you think 
of him every day. Each name 
has a part ina story. The first 
story is of a time before Lord 
Jesus came to earth. The Jews, 
the people of Lord Jesus, were 
crossing, a desert. They had used 
all their food, and were hungry. 
God sent:them food. The food 
-seame upon the bushes where the 
travelers were camping. It 
seemed to come out of the sky. 
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It was called manna. Lord Jesus 
speaks of himself as the Bread 
that comes down from heaven. 
Bread is food. The bread that 
Lord Jesus means will feed your 
mind with the kind of thoughts 
that he used. When you eat your 
food you can think of Lord Jesus 
as the bread that feeds you. 
The second story that Sives a 
name that Lord Jesus used for 
himself, is also a story of the 
time when the Jews were cross- 
ing, the desert. They had no 
water, and they were thirsty. 
Their leader struck a rock with 
a walking, stick that he carried. 
The rock broke. Water came 
out of the broken rock, and the 
thirsty travelers had all that 
they needed. Lord Jesus speaks 
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of himself as the Livin?, Water. 
Living, Water is water that 
keeps itself clean by runnin3, 
over rocks, through sand, and 
by clean shores. Clean water 
will take away your thirst, will 
make your body clean and 
strong. The water that Lord 
Jesus means is the life that 
comes from God. The life that 
comes from God keeps you 
clean, and well, and strong. 
When you drink you can think 
of Lord Jesus as the water that 
takes away your thirst and 
makes you healthy. 

Lord Jesus has many other 
beautiful and true names, and 
these you will know when you 


learn more about him. 
(To be continued) 
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By Blanche Sage Haseltine 


Suzanne and Joe and Bob and I 
Will not have time for play today. 
We're dressing up the Christmas tree, 
With shining things to make it gay. 


Suzanne is placing colored lights 
(I wonder if I'll get a train), 
And Bob and Joe are hanging balls, 


But I'm the one who scatters rain. 


The lovely, silver strings of rain 
Seem prettiest of all to me. 

Bright, frozen rain that will not melt, 
When glowing lights warm up the tree. 
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Gifts of thoughts, 
Each true and gay, 
I will send 
To all today. 


Gifts of loving 
Words I'll share. 

Tidings of great 
Joy I'll bear. 
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All my ifts 


I now will bless, 


ili 


To increase 
Their happiness. 
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